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Character Education 


HEN the social and economic conditions which 

W surround and in large measure control our lives 
are shifting and changing, it is essential to re- 
appraise the work of the public schools from the view- 
point of character development. Following such re- 


appraisal, educators must endeavor to improve the school 
program in the light of all available facts. 


But character education is not merely the work of the 
school; the home and the community have large influences, 
good or bad, upon the developing character of boys and 
girls. The schools must not shirk their responsibility in 
this field, but those who criticize the schools for failure to 
develop the highest type of citizen should inquire to what 
extent the constructive work of the school is being torn 
down by destructive forces in the community. Recognition 
should be given also to character-building agencies and 
influences outside the school. Our profession may well 
give attention to all those phases of our contemporary life 
which tend either to supplement or counteract the whole- 


some influences of classroom and teacher.—J.W. Craptree, 
Secretary, National Education Association. 
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GOOD LOOKS ARE ALSO IMPORTANT 


. . and herein Chewing Gum, especially during 
the years of childhood, may materially aid in 
the perfect development of theshape of the face. 
























Although Chewing Gum is purely and simply a 
pleasure item, dentists point out that it is excel- 
lent for the teeth if consistently enjoyed 5 to 10 
minutes after two meals a day (preferably after 
breakfast and supper). From the standpoint of 
Good Looks, the sheer exercise from the chew- 
ing helps to properly develop the mandible and 
maxillae. Much of the crowding and overlapping 
of teeth (never attractive) might be traced to 
lack of exercise for the first 
teeth and young permanent 
molars. Encourage children 
to chew Gum. There is a 
reason, a time and a place for 
chewing gum. one 





Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
or rn rn, § FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD 
chewing gum, you can believe. \MASSR BLISS Rea ae 
ices { CARE PERSONAL CARE AND 
atmo! PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. ; 
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Clothing Clinic 


Teachers 
JULY 9-19 INCLUSIVE 


A Clothing Clinic, dealing primarily 
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with a 


thorough study of fashions, modern patterns 
and fitting technique, as applied to teaching 
in primary and secondary schools, will be held 
in San Francisco, July 9 to 19 inclusive. 


The Clinic will consist of ten lectures and 
practical demonstration work. Analysis of 





standard measurements and their variations, 
modern fitting methods, that prepare the girl 
in the classroom for practical work, either in 
trades or individual shops. 


The course is short, concentrated and sci- 
entific. Open to all teachers interested in 
obtaining methods as used in the Commer- 
cial Domestic Art Work and that may be 
applied to the schools of our various cities and 
towns. Several guest speakers on business 
contacts for the Home Economics graduate 
will be on the program. 


Price of the course is $25.00 


Enrollments may be made or further particulars 
obtained by writing to 


MISS RUTH V. WINNEK 
Clift Hotel .. San Francisco 


State College Graduate, Home Economics 
Post Graduate Work, U. C., Berkeley, California 
Post Graduate Work, Columbia University, 
New York City 
Study abroad in Fashion Centers 
Guest Instructor Department Stores 
Domestic Art, U. S., Canada, England 
Supervisor of International Pattern Company 
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Good-by Wrinkles - 


A new, astonishing invention for removing wrinkles has 
been perfected. This combination cream—electrically 
heated mask—astringent treatment—is the result of 
years of experimentation. The very first 15-minute 
treatment is a thrilling promise of the smoothness and 
bloom it will bring to your face and neck. 


Write or Phone for Free Booklet 
RNKL PRODUCTS 


J. S. BADDOUR, 2729 No. Broadway 


LOS ANGELES CA 6409 
CALIPORNIA ° 
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You'll always remember the glorious sweep of the surf-riders, rushing beachward 
on the mighty combers of the Pactfic. 


“No More Pencils” 


Caro, ANGELICA, Los Angeles 


HERE comes a time in the life of every 
Saaiiemas annually, about June 1—when 
she breathes the familiar desire to get-away- 
from-it-all. We all do it. That’s human nature, 
not just teacher nature. 

For the past year, you’ve been guiding young 
hopefuls through the maze of the subjunctive 
mood, pointing out the self-sacrifice of Sidney 
Carton, listening to verses to the effect that an 
Ancient Mariner stoppeth one of three to tell 
his fantastic tale of the albatross. They’ve been 
reciting of the murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks. You’ve been hovering anxiously in the 
wings of the high-school stage, just knowing 





with that sinking feeling that Ollie Lombardi is 
going to muff his lines. You’ve been going with 
the faithful to Teachers Institute and taking 
down several miles of notes. You've been 
worrying your little head over smoking on the 
campus and how repeal affects the home life of 
your boys and girls. Maybe you’ve even been 
trying to write a text-book in between times! 


You've been attending Glee Club Concerts, the 
Sophomore reception to the Freshmen, decorat- 
ing the assembly hall for the Christmas party, 
rehearsing for the Annual Circus, smiling in the 
receiving line at innumerable class dances. 


You’ve got chalk in your eyes and blue pencil 
marks on your fingers and you swear to high 
heaven that you'll never teach another word, but 
will go open a tea shoppy. 
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And then is the time to think of Hawaii—the 
one place we know of where you can let down 


your mental hair and have oceans of relaxation, 
with trimmings. 


The minute that swift liner casts off from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, you'll feel that 
you’re a Youthful Mariner. Mid-mornings you'll 
sip boullion aboard the winged Malolo, or push 
that funny little block of wood about the deck 
with the dexterity of an old hand. (You in your 
new white linen sports suit and that dashing red 
beret.) 


You'll snatch time for a bit of rehearsal for 
the ship’s concert. What was your specialty 
back in college days? We'll put you down for 
that, says the inexorable purser. And there you 
are, one moonlight night in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean, receiving the applause of fellow- 
passengers for your contribution to the night’s 
fun. And if you’re smitten with a spot of stage- 
fright after all these years—and who isn’t?— 
you'll have a better understanding of little Ollie 
Lombardi when you go back next fall. 


And with every dance—in a sleek dinner 
gown that no Glee Club Concert ever saw, or 
will see—and game and chat and swim aboard 
that gallant ship you'll be getting farther away 
from reality, and nearer to the dreamiest shores 
in the world. 


NCE there, there will be no need for pencil 

and note book to record the breath-taking 
loveliness of Hawaii. You'll always remember 
the sapphire and gold of shower trees, the per- 
fume of the frangipani, the eye-misting melodies 
of stringed instruments played by knowing 
brown fingers. Never a pine or a hemlock will 
stalk gauntly through these scenes. Instead, 
you'll see the laziest palm tree in the world, 
leaning with indolent grace against the face of 
the moon, a picture you could never forget— 
even if you tried. 


And you—can it really be the you who smiled 
a bit wistfully at youth and gaiety from the 
seclusion of that receiving line—you are the 
sought-after one who is voted the perfect com- 
panion for a perfect holiday in the Islands of 
the gods. 


When you get back—with the glow of Hawaii’s 
gentle sun on your skin and the memory of 
Hawaii’s hospitality in your eyes, who knows— 
maybe you'll write that text-book after all this 
year. 
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See a Foreign Country 
on your way East 





Comfortable cross-country trains, superb 
meals served with a Continental touch... 
and 600 glorious miles through the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies. If you're in the 
mood—and you certainly will be—stop 
over at Lake Louise, also at Banff where 
= can play golf on a mile-high course. 

en speed eastward into the charming 
country of Old French Canada. Get away 
from the beaten paths this year. Go East 
on the Canadian Pacific. 


Bargain Tours » Canadian Rockies 


(Available June 22 to September 10) 


4 Days... 1 day at Banff, 2 days at 
Lake Louise, 1 day at Emerald tn $ 
All Expenses 

5 Days... 1 day at Banff, 2 days at 
Lake Louise, 2 days at Emerald Lake. $ 


6 Days .. . 2 days at Banff, 2 days at 
Lake Louise, 2 days at Emerald Lake. $7 
Mt NN as 6972 ha CS a 


Tours Begin at Banff or Field 


All include transportation from Banff to 
Field or (Field to Banff), hotels, meals, 126 
miles of motoring. Stop-overs permitted. 




















Daily trains to Chi 
connections for 


Toronto, Montreal; 
Eastern points. 


Ask your local agent or see Fred L. 

Nason, General Agent, 152 Geary 

Street, San Francisco, or W. Mcllroy, 

General Agent, 621 S. Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles 
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“<ON THE WAY | 


TO THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION t 


<+< AT GRAND CANYON 


are rim drives to display its many 
enchanting moods << At Galveston, 
bathing beaches to enjoy <x At New 
Orleans you will find new and old 
world interest << At Jacksonville, a 
motor drive to beautiful St. Augus- 
tine << At Charleston, historic Fort 
Sumpter << At Richmond, sightsee- 
ing << Then the convention at Wash- 
ington! A thrilling trip aboard the 
deluxe N.E.A. Special leaving 
June 23rd (inthe morning from 
San Francisco, in the evening from 
Los Angeles) << For cost and 
schedule details, etc., ask at 743 
So. Hill St., Los Angeles; 601 
Market St., San Francisco: 300 
Broadway, San Diego; 

or any Santa Fe Agent. 
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Make your 


CONVENTION TRIP 


a Thrilling 36-Day Vacation 
BY LAND AND SEA 
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To Washington by train -- Chicago 
Fair--New York--home via 
HAVANA and PANAMA 


Picture yourself on this bright summer morning 
—June 23rd. Your bags are packed. All is ready. 
Excitedly you board the N. E. A. special train. 
Farewell to humdrum. You are away on a 9,000- 
mile trip—new sights—new people—a glamorous 
land-and-sea vacation, climaxed by a homeward 
cruise through romantic tropical waters. Who 
wouldn’t be thrilled? 


Itinerary of adventure! 


En route to the N. E. A. Convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (June 30 to July 6) you visit the 
Grand Canyon, Galveston, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Charleston, S. C., and 
Richmond, Va. 


From the convention you will go to the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Thence to Niagara Falls and New 
York. After 4 days in New York City you sail 
away on Panama Pacific’s gigantic S. S. Vir- 
ginia, bound for southern seas and eventually 
home. 
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A full day you will spend in festive Havana. 
Another sunrise begins exciting experiences as 
you cruise the Panama Canal. There’s thrill after 
thrill in these eight hours: the gentle, Herculean 
lifting and lowering of your huge boat in the 
locks .. . the fascination of primitive native life 

. the verdant groves of mangoes and bananas 
... Then still another full day for shopping and 
sightseeing in colorful Panama. 


Luxury aboard largest intercoastal liner 


Roominess for play or rest. Diversity of enter- 
tainment. Luxury. Smooth sailing that only the 
largest intercoastal liner affords. These are the 
keynotes of Panama Pacific service. 


There’s never a dull moment at sea. By day 
you'll swim in the large open-air pool, play at 
sports on broad decks, or lazily relax in the 
tonic of sun and salt air. By night you'll dance 
or attend the latest “talkies.” 


Your cabin is roomy, comfortable. You'll enjoy 
excellent cuisine in a brilliant, air-conditioned 
dining salon. Every modern accommodation 
promises a glorious vacation. 


THE PRICE: $385.00 TOURIST — $450.00 FIRST CLASS 


What the low fares include: 


MANAGER, 


A special rate for the tour includes round 
trip by rail and steamer, pullman fares, 
sightseeing, hotels (except in Washington) and meals on the steamer. 
for descriptive folder and complete details. 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE, 


Write 
Address our N. E. A. TOUR 
687 Market Street, San Francisco: 


715 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles; or 1030 Fourth Avenue, San Diego. 


Please send me your free descriptive folder and complete details about 
the N. E. A. Convention Tour. (Mail to nearest address shown above.) 


POE... 0... 4 


ADDRESS... 
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along the 
Sunny Southern Route 


To EUROPE: 
“LIDO ALL THE WAY” 
on the newest of luxury Kiners 


“REX” “CONTE Di SAVOIA” 
ROMA - AUGUSTUS - VULCANIA - SATURNIA 


The ei Tourist Class 


offering a new high in travel comfort... . at modest cost 
Single and double rooms with bath — Bates frog $133 One Way 


ee eee ae in 
abundance to foregather, dance or . 
entertain. Open air pools, gym and miles Rates from $240 Round Trip 


of deck space. 


Ask your Travel Agent l f; 7 386 Post Street, San Francisce 
or the Telephone SUtter 4525 





MEXICO 
22-Day All-Expense Tour 


Leaves Los Angeles June 30, personally conducted, 
via De Luxe Motor Ship. Visit 15 cities by steamer, 
autos and Pullmans. Rates as low as $229.50. 


Lv. S. F. July 14; Aug. 7; Aug. 25 
20 Days-$220 a8 L.A. July 15; ia 9; nan 27 
SouTHERN CALIFORNIA TouRIST BuREAUS 


47 Arcade Building, 542 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
Free literature upon request Phone MUtual 8703 


SUMMER HOME FOR LEASE 


during July and August. Completely furnished, 
3 bedrooms—1 double and 2 single beds— 
detached house, bus service, quiet neighbor- 
hood, yard cared for, 20 minute drive to 
U. S. C., 40 minutes to U. C. L. A., 30 minutes 
to the beaches. $40.00 per month. 


L. T. DOBYNS, 2317 West 76th Street, Los Angeles 


Are you coming to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


at Berkeley for summer school? Locksley Hall offers you 
room and board, with every comfort. Rates $60 per session 
for men or women. Transportation at door to all parts of 
Bay region. House approved by the University. Two blocks 
from campus. Write Manager, 2418 College Ave., Berkeley 


N. B.—This Ad entitles you to 
$5.00 rebate on above rates. 
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To Old Mother Mexico 


OUTHERN California Tourist Bureaus, Los 

Angeles, moved recently from 33 Spring 
Arcade to 47 Arcade—just a few doors, but it 
makes the street address now 542 South Broad- 
way. Larger and better quarters and business 
booming, according to E. L. Krushnic. Three 
20-day, first-class, personally-conducted Mexico 
tours by steamer, Pullman cars and private auto- 
mobiles are offered for the vacation season. The 
first leaves San Francisco July 14, Los Angeles 
July 15. The second leaves San Francisco August 
7. Both give teachers ample time to visit Old 
Mother Mexico and get home before schools open. 







RUSSIAN SEMINAR 


ONE MONTH IN RUSSIA $595 
and Nine Other Countries 
Send for Announcement 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
NEWTON MASSACHUSETTS 





AND UP 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS Personally Conducted 
$454 AROUND THE WORLD—ANY CITY U. S. A. 
Leave June 4, 23, 30. Return September 10th 
$352 HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 
Leave June 4, 23, 30. Return September 8th 
$340 HAWAII, SOUTH SEAS, N. Z., AUSTRALIA 
Leave June 27, Return Aug. 24. and return 
EUROPE—One hundred tours. Send for illustrated literature. 


D.F.ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


408 Sourm Srrine Srereet, Los ANGELES 


FETTER’S HOT SPRINGS 


educed Rates for 1934 . . . $16, $18, $21 
per Week—Above Rates Include Meals 


GOLF e SWIMMING e DANCING 
mm = dh eee 
Proprictor 


Mas. Departmen’ 
Jacx Green FETTERS SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


Manager IN THE VALLEY OF THE MOON” 


= 
Geo. Ferrers 





CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 


oes @ COTTAGE FOR RENT—Furnished. 
arge living room, two bedrooms, bath, kitchen and garage. 
Situated in beautiful grove of pines on Mission Street just 
off Santa Lucia, the road facing Carmet Mission. Rent $40 
a month except July, August and September, when the rent 
will be $75 a month. T, Terms by the year. Write Miss Met, 
1140 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. Phone ASnserry 2974. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Maintained by the 


San Francisco Art Association 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Summer Session June 25-Au 


gust 3 


FINE ARTS, COMMERCIAL ART AND CRAFTS. SPECIAL 
COURSE IN CERAMICS. Further information gladly given 
by letter, telephone, or personal interview. Phone ORdway 2640 
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This year see Northern Europe 


CRUISES 290. 


Visit all these countries 


RUSSIAL 


4 Approximately 40 days 
-- - 10,000 miles... at 
less than 3¢ a mile. 

























To Northern Europe where history 
is being made . . . to five countries 
via the North Atlantic and the 
Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel. 
No foreign exchange penalties. Tour 
Passengers use American dollars 
throughout at full value. 


WIEDEN 


Copenhagen. Leningrad, Gydnia, 
Helsingfors, Stockholm. 
Shere Excursions Optional 

2, All tourist class..you have complete 

freedom of the ship. Excellent cui- 

sine, finest service, every comfort 

and convenience. Meet charming 
and congenial people. 


OMAR < FINLAND 
GY FREE. 8 (047, erst on. 


) and surprisingly low rates wil! be 
sent on request. Keep abreast of the 
times, take the trip of your dreams, 

to Northern Europe THIS year. 

See your local travel agent, or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway, New York City 





222 Loews State Bldg., Los Angeles 
Lemennell 190 Gough Street, San Francisco 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN WINNETKA 


A suburb of Chicago 
Enjoy the World's Fair 


June 18 (or June 25) to July 27 


CARLETON WASHBURNE, Drrecrtor 
College Credit 


Descriptive catalog: upon request 


WINNETKA SUMMER SCHOOL OFFICE 
Horace Mann School 
Winnetka . . . Illinois 








MOST fascinating corner of the 

world, yet one which lies within 
easy reach on American liners. On 
The Alaska Line you have your choice 
of Alaska vacation cruises and tours, 
from nine to thirty-five days, starting 
at $80 round-trip, first-class from 
Seattle, with no “‘extras’’ for berth 
and meals aboard ship. 


This summer “‘sail sheltered seas” 
and enjoy an ocean voyage through 
mountains over a route that brings 
you Alaska’s scenery as you sail. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ CRUISES 
Ask about the special cruise for teachers, also 
the University of Washington summer school 
cruise, with credit. 


GO ARCTIC! 

For the first time, you can follow the foot- 
steps of famous explorers . . . above the Arctic 
Circle to Eskimoland . . . the storied towns of 
Unalaska, Nome, St. Michael, Kotzebue... 
the polar ice-pack . . . skirt the shores of 
primitive Siberia. All the thrills of polar ex- 
ploration with none of the discomforts, at a 
cost comparable with that of an ordinary vaca- 
tion. Ask for the unique Arctic Cruise pros- 
pectus, descriptive of this unique cruise. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP LINES, General Agents 
653 Market St., San Francisco 
514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 


HERE’S YOUR COUPON 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY —Room 488 

Pier Two—Seattle, Washington 
| am interested in (check which one Special 
Cruise for teachers. (1) University of Washington 


Summer School Alaska Cruise. Arctic Cruise. 
[] Regular Alaska Vacation literature. [) Good- 
natured map. free to teachers. 

Name 

Address 

City and State 
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Agua Caliente Springs—Agua Caliente. Close 
to depot. Free auto bus meets all trains. Modern 
fire-proof hotel. No better place could be found 
for a rest. Rooms are large and airy, and lead 
directly onto spacious verandas and sun porches, 
and may be had either singly or en suite. Every 
room has running hot and cold radio - active 
sulphur water. These waters are rated high in 
medicinal qualities, and are available to guests 
at all times. Cottages for those that prefer them. 
The dining-room service represents the best that 
experienced chefs and the markets can give. 
Swimming tank 65x80 feet. Hot sulphur water. 
Well equipped bath house. Plunge and tub baths. 
Baths supplied with radio-active hot sulphur 
water which comes from the ground at a tem- 
perature of 100 to 115 degrees. Dancing, tennis 
and croquet. Golf links close by. Open all year. 
Can accommodate 190. Room and board $3.50 and 
up per day; $17 and up per week. Half rates for 
children. Special rates for families. Write Thos. 
H. Corcoran, Agua Caliente, Sonoma County, 
California. 


Blue Bird View and Schmidt's Resort—Monte 
tio. Five minutes’ walk from depot. Ideally 
located among the redwoods, on the bank of the 
Russian River. Completely furnished 2, 3 and 4 
room apartments with sleeping porch, electric 
lights, running water and sanitary plumbing. 
Also furnished three room cottages with sleeping 
porches and level ground; completely furnished. 
Write Mrs. B. Schmidt, Box 206, Monte Rio, So- 
noma County, California 


Bolinas Villa—Bolinas. Reached via Sausalito, 
thence auto stage. Daily service. Good fishing 
and hunting; excellent surf bathing. Room and 
board, $3 per day, $15 per week. Close to beach. 
Write Geo. W. Wegener, Bolinas, Marin County, 
California 


Broz’s — Cazadero Redwoods — Housekeeping 
cottages for rent. Two and three rooms with 
large porches overlooking rock gardens. Good, 
clean comfortable beds. Completely furnished 
except linens Ideally located along Austin 
Creek, among the redwoods. Large, clean 
grounds. Beautiful scenery. Sanitary plumbing, 
shower baths, and running water. Stores and 
dance pavilions close by. Swimming, horseback 
riding, fishing, hunting, hiking, and dancing. 
Season May 1 to October 1. For rates write 
Mrs. Edward Broz, 800 Page Street, San Fran- 
cisco. Phone HEmlock 1365. 


For Rent— Rionido. Completely furnished 
bungalow. Will accommodate 8. Living room, 
screened porch, kitchen and dressing-room; mod- 
ern plumbing, shower, gas range. Write R. 
Burgess, 1190 Pine Street, San Francisco, Califor- 
mia. Phone PRospect 2744. 


Summer Resorts for Your ‘Vacation 


Camp Ramona—Monte Rio. On a little bluff 
overlooking the beach on the north side of the 
Russian River. An attractive little family resort, 
with varying accommodations for parties of from 
two to six persons in a cabin. Fully equipped. 
Electric lights; gas for cooking; dishes, linen, 
best of blamkets, etce.; running water in all 
cabins. Address H. L. Matthews, Box 405, Monte 


Rio, Sonoma County, California. Phone Monte 
Rio 31. 


Deer Lodge—169 miles north of San Francisco 
Situated on the banks of the beautiful Eel River 
This resort is noted for its homelike atmosphere, 
comfortable rustic cabins and excellent French 
cuisine. Table supplied with almost everything 
grown or raised on our ranch. Safe swimming 
with sandy beaches one minute from the Lodge. 
Boating, hiking and horseback riding along fine 
shady trails through the forest. Excellent deer 
and quail hunting in season on our 2000-acre 
game reserve. Good trout fishing in the river 
and adjoining creeks. Radio; informal dancing; 
beach parties, and camp fires. No mosquitoes. 
Buy tickets to Deer Lodge Station—trains stop 
at the door. Rates $2.50 per day, $15 and $16 per 
week. Children according to age. For further in- 
formation write E. L. Provost, Dos Rios, Califor- 
nia. 


Dillon Beach—A restricted family and sports- 
man’s resort, picturesquely and advantageously 
located on the main ocean shore, at the gateway 
to the beautiful Tomales Bay with its twenty 
miles of protected waters for boating, fishing, 
crabbing and clamming. Dillon Beach is the 
home of the Dillon Beach Giant Clam and is the 
most accessible spot on the coast for taking the 
delicious red abalone. Cottages are located 
within 100 yards of the beach, have excellent 
marine views and yet are sheltered from the 
winds by stragetically grouped groves of trees 
A mile-long shingle beach affords perfect bath- 
ing and surf-fishing while to the north extends 
unlimited rock shore for fishing for rock-cod, 
capazoni, eel, perch, etc. Any type of accommo- 
dations may be had from hotel room and board 
to fine large summer homes. We have our own 
store, postoffice and dairy, also recreation center 
for evening entertainment. For further informa- 
tion write or telephone Dillon Beach, Marin 
County, California. Lawsons, owners and opera- 
tors. 


Near Guernewood Park—For Rent cottage 
with large rooms, 7 beds, hot and cold water, 
electric lights and stove, showers. For further 
information write Mrs. W. W. Briggs, 2952 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, California. Rent $25 
per week 


Hotel Nicholls—Guerneville. Modern hotel. Two 
minutes walk from depot. Running water in each 
room. Rooms with bath. Pleasant dining room. 
Excellent home cooked meals. European plan 
$1.50 and up per day, $10 and up per week. Write 
Hotel Nicholls, Box 1328, Guerneville, California. 
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Dos Rios Heights Resort—Dos 


Rios. Situated 
at the junction of two tributaries of the Eel 
River. A quiet, restful place that will appeal to 
the vacationist. Hammocks, swings and showers. 
Plenty of shade. Within 5 minutes’ walk of one 
of the famous swimming holes of the Eel River. 
Trails for hiking and horseback riding. Trout 
streams close by. Deer hunting in season. Meals 
served en famille style with an abundance of 
home grown vegetables and fruit. Plenty of eggs, 
poultry, milk and cream. Mail twice daily. Cot- 
tages for rent. For rates write R. F. Bean, Dos 
Rios, Mendocino County, California. 


Forest Glen Inn—Reached via Eureka, thence 
85 miles by auto stage. A delightful mountain 
drive. Located on the South Fork of Trinity 
River in the heart of Trinity County. Excellent 
hunting and fishing. The famous steelhead is 
caught in these streams. Swimming hole nearby. 
Walks that will satisfy the most ardent hiker. 
Groceries and camp supplies sold on the premises. 





Guides furnished at reasonable rates. Hotel is 
modern log building, with electric lights and 
running water in each room. Free baths for 


guests. Can accommodate 75. Room and board 
$3.50 per day; $21 per week; children under §& 
vears of age half rate; special rates for families. 
Open May 1 to November 1. Write Damgaard & 
Sihlis, Forest Glen, Trinity County, California. 


Hillerest Ranch—In the heart of the “Valley 
of the Moon.” One-half mile from Glen Ellen and 
adjoining the Jack London Country Club Estate. 
Guests. met by appointment. Swimming pool ad- 
jacent to ranch. Marvelous view. Delightful 
walks. 18 acres of wooded hills. Ideal place to 
rest. All the comforts of a private home. Good 
home cooking, served family style. Poultry and 


eggs produced on the place. Open all the year. 
Room and board, $2.50 per day; $14 per week. 
Special rates to families, also monthly rates. 
Address Mrs. J. H. Johnson, Rl, Box 7, Glen 


Fllen, Sonoma County, California. 


Highcroft Park—Hilton. On the Russian River, 
opposite depot. Cottages of 2, 3 and 4 rooms and 
sleeping porch. Apartments consist of one large 


room with two double beds and kitchen. Tent 
houses with two double beds, kitchen of wood 
and screen. Electric lights and running water. 


Furnished for light housekeeping, 
Deposit required with reservations. 
Hergan, Hilton, Sonoma County, 
Phone Forestville 3F14. 


except linen. 
Write Cc. J. 
California. 


Konocti Lodge—Reached via Hopland. Cottage, 
cabin and tents for rent. Good fishing, bathing, 


and boating. Address Mrs. H. W. Merritt, Route 
1, Box 242, Kelseyville. California. 


Sonoma Mission Inn—PBoyes Springs. 45 miles 
from San Francisco. A beautiful structure of 
Spanish design is set in seven acres of land- 
scaped gardens. Every comfort of a modern city 
hotel is here offered to guests. Every room with 
bath and outside exposure. Excellent food in a 
charming dining-room overlooking a flower 
garden. Sun bathing, tennis, golf, swimming, 
horseback riding. Ideal climate. Write direct to 
Emilie Long, managing owner, Boyes 
Sonoma County, California. 


Springs, 


Indian Springs Ranch and Indian Springs Inn 
—On the beautiful Eel River. Excellent swim- 
ming; free boats; hunting and fishing in season 
Good saddle horses for hire. Semi-weekly per- 
sonally conducted horseback trips through beau- 
tiful wooded country. If you love the mountains, 
forests and rivers and enjoy tennis, croquet, 
boating and swimming, spend your vacation at 
this resort. Good food. Electric lights and radio 
refrigeration; mail daily. The “Inn” is only one 
minute’s walk from depot. The ranch is five min- 
utes’ ride by*auto. Board and lodging at the 
“Inn” $18 per week. Write A. L. Crosby, Pro- 
prietor. Board and lodging at ranch $15 per 
week. Write Mrs. F. G. Woodruff, 
Special rates for children, 
Address either at 
California. 


Proprietor 
monthly 
Mendocino 


also rates 


Dos Rios, County 


Morning Glory Radio Court—Monte Rio. Open 
all year. Comfortably furnished cottages for rent 
Linen extra. Wood and electric stoves, attractiv« 
grounds directly opposite 
feet from 


3ig Sandy 
railroad station; level grounds. Social 
hall, camp fire and other amusements at the 
Court. Private beach. Prices W rite 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Hewelke, P. ©. Box 38 
Monte Rio, Sonoma County, California. 


Seach; 100! 


reasonable 


— — 


Rionido Hotel and Housekeeping Accommoda- 
tions—Rionido. The outstanding resort of the 
Russian River. Located in the heart of the 
woods overlooking the River 
north of San Francisco. A_ high - class 
hostelry. Rooms with private baths in the main 
building, comfortably furnished tent 
and modern cabins. Electrically lighted through- 
out. The floor of the main building has been laid 
out as a lounging room. European plan. Good 
meals at all hours—city prices. Rates reduced on 
rooms with private bath, cabins with showers, o1 


red- 
Russian Seventy) 


miles 


bedrooms 


tents. Housekeeping cabins; strictly modern— 
continuous hot water, ice boxes, gas, showers 
ete. Everything furnished, including linens 


Write for folder giving rates. Dancing and enter- 
tainment every night. Newly constructed enclosed 
dance pavilion with large fireplace. Best on 
River. Summer home sites and summer homes for 
sale. Write Rionido Company, Ine., Rionido, So- 
noma County, California. 











THE PRESIODENT’S PAGE 


Elective State Board of Education 


WILLarpD E. Givens, President, California Teachers Association 


of California at the November election as amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which makes the State Board of Education elective rather than 
appointive, by the Governor, as it is at the present time. 

The Attorney General’s Office, at the request of our Association, has 
given us a circulation title for our proposed initiative measure. The circula- 
tion title for our initiative petitions, which we are anxious to have every 
teacher in the state help circulate, reads as follows: 

MAKING STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ELECTIVE; ABOLISH- 
ING SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION; PROVIDING 
FOR DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. Initiative. Repeals Section 2, amends 
Section 7, Article 1X of Constitution. Abolishes office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Declares State Board of Education shall consist of ten mem- 
bers, each elected from a district for ten year term, each district comprising two 
congressional districts. Prescribes rotation in office. Empowers Board to fill 
membership vacancies, appointee holding until next general election. Requires 
Board appoint Director of Education, removable at pleasure, and fix his salary; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction continuing in office until appointed Director 
qualifies. 


C ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION is putting before the voters 


California has an unsatisfactory state organization for its educational 
system. We have a Superintendent of Public Instruction elected by the people 
of the state at the same election at which a Governor of the state is elected. 
The Governor under our present organization appoints the State Board of 
Education, with which the Superintendent of Public Instruction must work. 
This poor organization has been responsible for some very difficult situations 
in the past, handicapping the welfare of public education. 

This amendment calls for a new organization in the State Department of 
Education whereby the people of the state select their Board of Education. 
This Board in turn selects the Director of Education who serves at the will 
of the Board and at a salary determined by the Board. Our present Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and his immediate predecessors have served 
the schools of this state at unreasonable personal financial sacrifices. If Cali- 
fornia expects to maintain indefinitely a public school system that is worthy 
of the best interests of childhood, she must not continue the present organiza- 
tion and must no expect able State Superintendents to continue indefinitely to 
render educational leadership for a financial return that is entirely out of 
keeping with the importance of the office. 

The re-organization of the State Department of Education is a matter of 
outstanding importance and significance to the future welfare of the public 
school program of our state. The children of California deserve the best 
possible type of educational organization, insuring a Board of Education 
elected by the people for only one purpose, that of determining the educational 
policies of the state and administered by a Director of Education whose entire 
time can be given to his professional obligations. 
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Retrospect and Prospect 
Roy W. Coup 


HE 1933-1934 school year is rapidly draw- 

ing to a close. By the time this statement 
is in print many of our schools will have fin- 
ished their annual session. 


California Teachers Association has been par- 
ticularly active throughout the entire year. Offi- 
cers and members of the headquarters staff have 
visited practically every section of the state and 
have appeared before groups of teachers, fra- 
ternal organizations, service clubs, and lay audi- 
ences. At every appearance the needs and prob- 
lems of the’public schools have been stressed. 

In addition to the personal contacts which 
have been made, the Association has conducted 
an extensive publicity campaign. Articles of 
special interest have appeared in hundreds of 
issues of newspapers in the small communities 
and in the larger centers of the state. 

The Association has also been interested in 
radio programs and at the present time in co- 
operation with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, is conducting a weekly broadcast “The 
New World” every Monday, 10-10-30 a. m. Paci- 
fic Coast network. Mr. Arthur Garbett, NBC 
Educational Director, is giving active super- 
vision to the programs. 

The Sierra Educational News has been mailed 
regularly to members. Informational material, 
accounts of Council action, and official matters 
of importance, have been presented. 

The Placement Division of California Teach- 
ers Association has functioned well. It has given 
good service to several hundred teachers during 
a time when real help was needed. 

Acting with the State Department of Educa- 
tion, California Teachers Association has pro- 
vided quarters for unemployed teacher relief. 
The last of the offices not maintained in school 
buildings, that in San Francisco, was closed on 
June 1. L. B. Travers, in charge of the project, 
reports that through the co-operation of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association 1793 teachers were 
given emergency employment and 
salaries of from $16 to $25 per week. 

Committees in California Teachers Associa- 


received 
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tion have been active during the entire year 
Tenure has been our special problem. 

We hope that tenure will be adjusted so 
that both the school trustees and the teach- 
ers will be willing to accept definite modifi- 
cations. The teachers of California and the 
trustees of all of the school districts of the 
state should have one definite thought in 
mind, and that is the welfare of the children 
under their charge. No dissension should be 
allowed to arise between these two groups. 

If tenure is to be changed so that annual elec- 
tion or retirement shall prevail after age 65 is 
reached, study should be made of the present 
retirement system. Teachers who are looking 
forward to retirement salaries should realize 
that insufficient funds are now being paid to 
securely safeguard their interests when the re- 
tirement period has been reached. 


E have been informed that a proposal 
Wi be made to abolish from the state 
Constitution the constitutional guarantees or 
fixed charges for education. The Constitution 
of California guarantees an opportionment of 
$60 per annum for each child in average daily 
attendance in the elementary schools, and $90 
per pupil for every child in average daily atten- 
dance in high schools. 

If this Constitutional guarantee is 
changed or lessened, it will require a de- 
termined effort upon the part of the school 
forces at each session of the Legislature 
to secure a sufficient appropriation from 
the state, or else the local communities 
will be required to appropriate additional 
amounts. Thus the schools will be forced 
into politics. 

Each teacher in every legislative district 
should know how the candidates who are seek- 
ing legislative positions intend to vote on school 
matters. If teachers are to be away from their 
regular voting-places at the time the primary . 
election is held, they should vote by mail. A 
teacher should consider it her personal obliga- 
tion to vote at this coming primary election. 
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T is not our purpose here to discuss the can- 
didates for the various offices. However, the 
teachers of California should learn the attitudes 
of the various candidates and of the incumbent 
If the incumbents 
who are seeking re-election were friendly to the 
public school program at the last session, these 
members should receive the hearty support of 
every friend of education. 

3efore the November final election, all prob- 


members of the Legislature. 


lems having to do with public education will be 
thoroughly discussed with our members. 

We wish for every teacher in the state a happy 
vacation, a good rest, and a return to the posi- 
tion determined to give to the boys and girls of 


California a fine vear of school. 
* ~ * 


The Lancer 


Harry CARR 


HAVE been writing for a memorial to be 

printed by the Los Angeles High School in 
memory of Mrs. Margaret Frick. 

And I have said that it was she who saved 
me from spiritual ruin. 
horror. 


My school days were a 
Sometimes I dream of them and wake, 
shaken with terror. I dream that I have been 
told I have to go back again. 

I failed in every study except English. It was 
a moral and physical impossibility for me to 
study geometry or Latin. I failed and my pride 
I was sick, anemic and didn’t care 


whether I lived or died. 


was a rag. 
What did I care where 
the femur bone was located, and what do I care 
now? Or the list of the kings of Ninevah or 
Babylon or what happens if you subtract 


x2 2 item ¥ XK Pe 


ODIES WITHOUT BRAINS 
B It would be unwarranted flattery to say 
that the men and women who wrote the school- 
books of my days were just idiotic. They would 
have had to undertake a long course of intensive 
development to get to be half-wits. 

I couldn’t get up any thrills over the troubles 
of John who was trying to divide three apples 
between six and a half boys. I always wondered 
why he didn’t get another apple or two. But if 
they had asked me to figure out the propor- 
tionate battle of Gettysburg, I 
should in with avidity and high 
drama. 

Mrs. Frick 


wreck of 


losses of the 
have waded 
whatever was left of the 
a timid, unhappy She didn’t 
“baby” me. She was hard and demanded results. 


saved 


soul. 


*Reprinted from the Los Angeles Times (May 
5) with the permission of the author and pub- 
lisher. 
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3ut she put drama into schoolbooks. There was 
nothing school-teachery about her. She was 
sympathetic but not soft. She was a friend but 
not a spiritual nurse. I adored her and I adore 
her memory. 

No one without an instinct for drama has any 
right to teach school. 


OLEMN WARNINGS 
S My other teachers in those days were 
always warning me of the dire things that were 
going to happen to me when I got out “in life” 
—TI who they thought would not study, when the 
truth was I could not possibly keep my eager 
mind on something that bored me. 

My first day in a newspaper office was, in 
consequence, one of absolute terror. First under 
C. D. Willard; then under Gen. Otis. The Gen- 
eral was hard too; he demanded results, but he 
let you run with the ball. He too had eager 
enthusiasms. He let me do things in my own 
way. He didn’t try to boil me down into juice, 
then pour me back into a mold. He gave me the 
sword and told me to wade into the fight. I 
was a race horse champing at the bit. 
me my head. 

In the newspaper business I have had more 
happiness than I should have believed in my 


He gave 


school days that it was possible for any human 
soul to receive. 


REE ADVICE 
Many young people ask me for advice. 
My answer is short. Don’t allow anyone to 
Walk 
Cut them up 
Joredomi is mental 


bore you. It is mental suicide. 
them. Kill them. Shoot them. 
and feed them to the sharks. 
death. As a result, my enthusiasm and eagerness 
have grown with the years. To this day I can 
get so excited over a little drama of life that my 
legs get so weak I have to sit down. 

And oh, those fools who tried to make me 
learn why angle X Y Z equaled angle C W A! 
How I hate their memories. They were murder- 


out on 


ers of souls. 
ee e+ § 


Antelope Valley Creates Music 


T Lancaster, in the great Antelope Valley, a 
remarkably successful spring concert was 
recently presented by a womens chorus of forty 
voices assisted by a mens double quartet. 
The chorus was trained and directed 
gene J. Cagney, talented son of W. J. 
Ethel H. Webb was accompanist. The 
was presented to a packed house in the 
school auditorium. 

W. J. Cagney, rural supervisor of schools for 
Antelope Valley, is widely known in California 
educational circles. His son Eugene is an accom- 
plished musician and is rapidly making a name 
for himself as a musical director. 


by Eu- 
Cagney; 
Concert 
high 
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California State Chamber of Commerce 
and Education 


Maup Criark Gtasson, Los Altos 


N the April, 1934, issue of Sierra Educational News appeared an article entitled, 

“California State Chamber of Commerce and Education,” by C. C. Teague, President 

of the California State Chamber of Commerce. This article in Mr. Teague’s own 
words purports to be “an authoritative statement in order that there may be no further 
basis for misunderstanding or misrepresenting the State Chamber's activities on school 
questions.” 

In this article Mr. Teague states that the California State Chamber of Commerce has 
been, and is, friendly to public education in this state. He says, “The State Chamber is 
interested in the perpetuation of education along the soundest possible lines; and in par- 
ticipating in the development of the most efficient educational system possible.” He states 
further that the State Chamber of Commerce was interested in the passage of only four 
educational bills by the 1933 session of the legislature, one of which was the so-called 
“budget review bill.” 

Quoting from an open letter addressed to the teachers of California, which was read 
before the Los Angeles meeting of the State Council of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Teague continued, “the State Chamber is ready to co-operate with the leaders 
of education in the solution of their real problems.” 


The present writer would like to point out to the teachers of the state the following 
facts. 


1. That all of the assurances given by the State Chamber of Commerce relating to 
public education in this state are of the broad and general type, and lack definiteness in 
relation to specific details. 


2. That the representatives of the State Chamber of Commerce were active in 
attempting to pass legislation inimical to the public schools during the last session of the 


legislature. A good example of this type of legislation was the so-called “budget review 
bill.” 


3. That the representatives of the State Chamber of Commerce were distinctly hostile 
to the representatives of public education at the 1933 legislature. At the close of the 
legislature, in a summary of the State Chamber’s legislative program entitled “Can Taxes 
be Reduced?” the following statement was made public by the State Chamber of 
Commerce: 


Business men have been intimidated and driven through fear to a point where 
they are afraid to take a stand on school economy, as boycotts are threatened and 
in some cases have actually been applied. The State Chamber feels that this is one 
of the most serious menaces that confront the state and nation today, and that 
it is time business men and taxpayers rally in support of a movement to combat 
the vicious tactics and principles for which the tax spenders, as represented by the 
school lobby, stand. ... Those interested in economy should note well the methods 
and the brazen tactics employed by the school interests in the Sacramento fight 

4. That the State Chamber of Commerce served notice in its bulletin, “Can Taxes 
be Reduced,” that it would not cease its operations affecting the schools. In this bulletin 
occur the following statements: 

It is important to note that the fight has just begun. We know now the type 
of opponent we face in the school lobby, the tactics that will be used 

The State Chamber will continue to lead this fight. It must be remembered 
the greatest danger we face in California today, is the growing strength of 
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organized groups and minorities who receive directly or indirectly the benefits of 
tax revenues. If the taxpayers of this state are not to be completely submerged 
and trampled upon by these groups, it is essential that strong leadership be pro- 
vided. The State Chamber proposes to carry the torch and lead the fight for 
economy in government. It proposes to combat the methods and principles for 
which these organized groups stand and fight. 


5. That the State Chamber of Commerce receives a considerable portion of its 
financial support from certain public utilities, some of which also contribute liberally to 
the California Taxpayers Association. 


N the fall of 1933 the present writer made public in mimeographed form these and other 

facts relating to the State Chamber of Commerce and its activities concerning public 
education. At that time representatives of the State Chamber of Commerce applied pres- 
sure in an attempt to suppress the publication of such facts. The representatives of the 
State Chamber of Commerce assured the writer in broad and general terms of the 
Chamber’s benignant, and even helpful, attitude toward public education. The writer was 
assured that the officials of the State Chamber of Commerce, in the absence of any records 
or documents on file giving proof of a friendly attitude toward education, would be glad 
to answer a letter addressed to them asking for a statement of their policy on education. 


Accepting this invitation in good faith, the writer addressed the following letter to the 
officials of the State Chamber of Commerce. It will be noted that this letter asks definite 
questions relating to the State Chamber’s policy with respect to specific items. It may be 
significant to the reader of the Sierra Educational News that this letter has not been 
answered: 


State Chamber of Commerce, Los Altos, California, 
San Francisco, California. January 12, 1934. 
Gentlemen: 


N assuring me that the State Chamber of Commerce is wholeheartedly supporting 

public education in California, your representative, Mr. W. E. Stewart, asked me to 
send you a letter requesting from you “a definite statement of your policy on education, 
stressing specific points to be answered,” which he assured me that your Board of Direc- 
tors would welcome at its January meeting. 


This letter is sent you in compliance with that request. 


At the last session of the legislature there was a most determined drive against the 
public school system of California. 


Nearly 300 bills were introduced, hostile to the school system. 


Some of these bills were designed to wreck our present admirable system of financial 
support for the schools, by reducing or wiping out state support and county support and 
throwing the burden back on the districts, many of which are too poor to maintain any 
schools. Other bills were designed to abolish whole departments, such as the kindergarten 
and adult education. Still other bills were designed to put the school system on the fee 
basis, charging tuition for adult education, for teachers college education, for junior 
college education and for high school education, and even charging fees for the use of 
state text books in the grammar grades. 


Part of these suggestions were made by the United States Chamber of Commerce, part 
by the State Chamber of Commerce, part by the California Taxpayers Association, and 
part by the Director of Finance, who was formerly employed by the California Taxpayers 
Association. 

There is a very widespread conviction on the part of the public that these different 
organizations were making common cause in this bitter attack on the school system. 

You claim, however, that this is not true of your organization and that the State 
Chamber of Commerce in reality is friendly to education and is not in any way lending 
assistance to or sympathizing with these other groups in the school program above 
mentioned. 
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Nevertheless, it is true that the bill which the supporters of the public school system 
regard as the most objectionable measure of the whole hostile program was a bill spon- 
sored by the State Chamber of Commerce which takes from Boards of Education the 
control of school budgets and turns this authority over to political Boards—namely, 
Boards of Supervisors. It is also a fact that the same group of legislators who supported 
this proposal of yours were supporting the hostile legislation of all the other groups 
above mentioned. In fact a group of legislators took the result of the research of the 


California Taxpayers Association and presented it under their own names in the report 
of the Senate Fact Finding Committee. 


Furthermore, the industrial interests that dominate the United States Chamber of 
Commerce are substantially the same interests that dominate the State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the California Taxpayers Association. In many instances the leaders in your 
Chamber of Commerce are also the leaders in the California Taxpayers Association. 


State Chamber Should Answer Specific Questions 


In view of these facts you will readily appreciate that the burden of proof is upon 
you to convince the public that the State Chamber of Commerce is not in sympathy with 
the attack on education suggested by the United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
hostile program sponsored by the California Taxpayers Association. Furthermore, if you 
desire to have the public believe that your organization is friendly to education, you will 


have to assure the public that you now realize the evil of the budget control bill (Senate 
Bill 543). 


In order to convince the public of this, we believe that you should answer the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. Has the State Chamber of Commerce taken official action to abandon the policy 
embodied in the budget control bill (Senate Bill 543), and is the State Chamber of Com- 
merce prepared in the future to lend its efforts to the defeat of any legislation that 
attempts to secure the enactment again of this bill or the policy it embodies? 


2. What assurance can the State Chamber of Commerce give that it has reversed its 
attitude since its report on legislation in which it declared that “the fight has just begun” 
for this budget control bill? 


3. Do you believe that the $60 per elementary pupil furnished by the State should 
be lowered? 


4. Do you believe that the $90 per high school pupil furnished by the State should 
be lowered? 


5. Would you reduce the present kindergarten offerings? 


6. Would you charge a fee for instructional service to bona fide California residents 
attending high school? 


7. Would you charge a fee for instructional service to bona fide California residents 
attending junior college? 


8. Would you charge a fee for instructional service to bona fide California residents 
attending adult evening schools? 


9. Would you charge a fee for instructional service to bona fide California residents 
attending State Teachers Colleges? 


10. Would you charge a fee for instructional service to bona fide California residents 
attending state universities? 


E believe that in order to overcome the widespread impression that the State 
Chamber of Commerce is still back of its program of last session, and that it 
cannot do otherwise than co-operate with, and give sympathetic aid to, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the California Taxpayers Association because its interests and 
supporters are so intimately interwoven with these organiations, that official action is 
necessary which shall definitely, positively and unmistakably set forth the Chamber’s 
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change in attitude since the last session and its repudiation of the proposals of these other 
groups, set forth in the questions above listed. 
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Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Maud Clark Glasson 


S stated above, this letter, though invited by the officials of the State Chamber of 
Commerce, has not been answered. Whether the failure to answer is due to an 
oversight on the part of the State Chamber’s officials, or because they refuse to state in 
black and white what their attitude will be respecting specific educational items, the 
present writer does not presume to say. Let the readers of the Sierra Educational News 


decide that question for themselves. 


Pan-American Day 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Instructor in Spanish 
San Mateo Junior College 


ge sage eget DAY, April 14, was observed 


by the San Mateo Junior College and the 
Burlingame High School. 
The Junior College students of Spanish and 


Spanish-American History arranged attractive 
exhibits of realia of 
the Spanish - American 
countries in the public 
libraries. Burlingame 
High School assisted 
in this work with con- 
tributions of material 
sent by the Pan-Amer- 
ican Club of the school, 
which is sponsored by 
instructor in the Spanish 





E. H. 
Department. 


McCollister, 


In addition to these two major exhibits, an 
interesting display of maps, books, and pamph- 
lets was arranged by the San Mateo Public 
Library in their display window in a store in the 
business district, and attributed to the sponsor- 


ship of the Junior College students. Colorful 
posters prepared by the students were used in 
calling attention to the exhibits, and to other 


activities in 
the day. 


connection with the observance of 
The two libraries were most generous 
in their response to the significance of the day, 
and prepared special reading-lists and shelves 
of books dealing with the subject, as well as of 
books by Spanish-American authors. The library 
of the Junior College also arranged a shelf of 
books and an attractive collection of book- 
jackets. 

On April 16, the Junior College students of 
Spanish, History and Political Science classes 
presented a noonday talk by Dr. Lowis Joest 
who spoke on Central-American Indian Culture, 
illustrating his subject with examples of the 
handicrafts of the Guatemalan Indians. 


On April 18, the Spanish students offered three 
reels of moving-pictures of the West Indies. 


In addition te the interest shown by the stu- 
dents in arranging for this varied observance of 
the day, it was especially gratifying to remark 
the response of the citizens of the community. 
Good articles prepared by the Junior College 





journalism department appeared in the papers, 
and so aroused the interest of the communities 
that several people offered to lend articles for 
the exhibits. The editor of the local paper wrote 
an editorial which appeared on April 14, and 
the bookshelves in the libraries were emptied 
again and again by readers whose attention had 
been called to the subject of Spanish-America. 
The co-operation of Frank Stanger, John Iliff, 
and Katherine D. Steele, of the Junior College, 
contributed greatly to the success of the under- 
taking, and Mr. McAllister, instructor of jour- 
nalism, was responsible for the excellent pub- 
licity. Mr. F. D. Klyver, in charge of visual 
education, kindly showed the films for us. 


* * * 


Doubleday, Doran and Company have recently 
brought out “An Introduction to Conrad,” by 
Frank W. Cushwa. The many phases of Con- 
rad’s art show through the pages of this admir- 
able new book. Some of the most interesting of 
his short works are included. 


* ~ + 


Yolo County Schools Celebrate 


_ COUNTY schools observed a complete 
Public Schools Week and Music Week with 
many highly successful observances. The school 
children recently participated in a county-wide 
spelling contest at Woodland, sponsored by the 
Woodland Achaean Club. 

At Winters a great Youth Day was sponsored 
by the Service Club and included all of the 
school districts of that region. Davis Joint Union 
Elementary and High School also put on a pro- 
gram of unusual merit. 

Mrs. Rowena M. Norton is county superin- 
tendent of schools and Miss Stacy Armstrong is 
general rural supervisor. Mrs. Elizabeth Towle, 
county music supervisor, and Miss Lela Ewert, 
supervisor of physical education, also assisted. 


a » « 


As part of the observance of Public Schools 
Week, the Stockton School, San Diego, issued a 
special edition of The Flashlight, the school 
newspaper; Miss Martha Nye is principal. 


” ” * 


Brawley elementary school district trustees re- 
elected George K. Anderson superintendent for 
another four years. He has been in charge of 
local schools several years. Trustees announced 
that the school salary budget this year would be 
$94,000, which is $2000 under last year. 
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Education and the New World 


ArTHUR S. GarsBett, Director of Education, Pacific Division, NBC, San Francisco 


HERE is today a serious lag between 

what educators know and what the pub- 

lic knows about education. To make 
matters worse, there is another serious lag be- 
tween what the public knows about education 
and what it feeis. By public, of course, is meant 
the so-called “unthinking masses” who vote. 
They may be unthinking but they are not unfeel- 
ing, and those who fail to reckon with the emo- 
tional attitudes of the unthinking masses are 
likely to meet serious difficulties. What the pub- 
lic feels in a democracy may become law. 


What does the educator know? Space permits 
only an impressionistic answer: that the early 
years of childhood are the most important in 
developing their aptitudes; that the mental, phy- 
sical and spiritual attributes of a human being 
once considered separate are really a single com- 
plex; that these attributes and aptitudes must be 
developed as a whole to fit the child for creative 
living, both as an individual and as a unit in his 
social group; that learning is a lifelong process, 
and that lifelong opportunities must be provided 
for those who wish to make up for deficiencies 
or to adjust themselves to the needs of a chang- 
ing world; that the accidents of private initiative 
and haphazard benevolence can not meet these 
specialized and comprehensive needs; and that in 
any case these needs are best met by trained 
specialists acting in concert under a public edu- 
cational system which provides for research and 
evaluation as well as continuous teaching in line 
with such findings. 


The Teachers Talk Funny 


What do the unthinking masses know? Only 
the surface indications of these things: that the 
automobile has brought paved highways and 
bigger schools; that we are in the machine age 
and more schooling is needed so that the young- 
sters are kept at it longer; that city life is more 
complicated making jobs harder to get; that 
youngsters need more training for their jobs; 
that teachers are making a lot of fuss nowadays 
about diet, health and playing games, even music 
and painting and all such stuff; that teachers 
are ready to explain and tell you all about it but 
they talk funny and a person can’t hardly under- 
stand what they mean; that it all costs a heap of 
money and taxes are going up like the dickens 
just now, a lot of it just to pay for all this 


schooling, and maybe they ought to cut some of 
it out. 


What the public feels about education is more 
complicated, and since the purpose of this article 
is to show how such feelings may be changed 
by the use of broadcasting, it needs further 
analysis. For the moment, the feeling of the 
public about education at present may be sum- 
med up as one of sullen resentment over the cost 
mingled with hope for the future. 


Illusions of Grandeur 


In the happy-go-lucky days before the depres- 
sion, the public took education for granted and 
its emotional attitude was one of tolerance. The 
extension of educational opportunities contrib- 
uted to the illusion of grandeur peculiar to the 
swollen and inflated conditions. This was the 
richest country in the world, and nothing was 
too good for us or for our children. We could 
afford not only the fundamentals, but also the 
luxuries and even the “frills.” The fundamentals 
were the three sacred R’s; the luxuries history, 
geography, languages, higher mathematics and 
science; the “frills” were vocational guidance, 
domestic science, athletics, health and hygiene, 
and even such extreme ornaments to life as art 
and music. 


Along with this emotional attitude toward the 
actualities of modern education certain 
deep-rooted emotional concepts based partly on 
memories of school days past and grown mellow 
with age, and partly on a sentimental ideology 
derived from traditional concepts and attitudes, 


the accumulated folklore of education. 


were 


When the depression arrived, got deeper, and 
finally began to look more like a bottomless pit, 
the superficial intellectual tolerance of actualities 
flaked away. People suddenly brought face to 
face with loss of jobs, debt, eviction and possible 
starvation in a land of plenty, with the degrada- 
tions of charity as the only alternative, lost 
their heads and became emotionally distraught. 
Faith in the “fundamentals” and traditional emo- 
tional concepts came to the surface, dominating 
their acts. 


UEL was added to the fire when business 
and government at first attempted to arrest 
the economic slide by a stringent policy of debt 
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curtailment. Salaries were cut, stocks and bonds 
“deflated,” we were asked to save and pay our 
debts, to tighten our belts, suffer and endure. 
To the older generation at least, all this had a 
familiar ring. It was the traditional American 
way of meeting trouble with retrenchment and 
It harmonized with the Puritan faith in 

through self-denial and the ascetic 


reform. 
salvation 
virtues. 


Such reasoning coalesced with ideologies noted 
above, and thus the grand chorus arose: “We 
are suffering! Let the teachers and the children 
suffer their share. Away with luxuries, frills and 
fads! Back to the three R’s and the discipline 
of the rod!” 


The end is not yet. With the coming of the 
New Deal, the policy of deflation was suddenly 
reversed in favor of a policy of social planning. 
And now long hours, hard work, self-denial are 
no longer virtues. We are asked instead to 
spend, to make two jobs where once there was 
only one, to look for a thirty-hour week. The 
farmers are asked to plough under their grain 
and the very cows to give less milk. 

In the midst of this, educators present a phil- 
esophy of education which to the old-time 
Puritan looks dangerously Sybaritic. Games, ath- 
letics, science, creative thinking and doing in 
terms of art, music, and even that theatrically 
tainted subject, dramatics! The New England 
conscience stands aghast! Shall then the Lord 
be no more God in Zion? 


More than two years ago, the writer of this 
article anticipated some such conflicts of educa- 
tional ideology, and took such steps as were 
possible to develop a socialized system of broad- 
casting in which all important institutions of 
social or economic welfare might find a radio 
outlet. One of the first of these steps was to 
approach the California State Department of 
Education. As a result, the program “Education 
at the Crossroads” was initiated and for two 
years has supplied a channel through which 
educators could explain their philosophy and 
methods, and meet their arguments of those 
who differed from them. 


While this helps to increase the factual knowl- 
edge of the public regarding education, and as 
such is extremely valuable, it has now become 
apparent that something must be done to change 
the traditional attitudes and emotional concepts. 
Hence the present collaboration of the National 
Broadcasting Company and California Teachers 
Association in the production over the Pacific 
network of the new program, “The New World.” 
The object of this program is to use music and 
speech and all the technical devices of good pro- 
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gram-building to create in the minds of the gen- 
eral public a new idealization of education, with 
which to add emotional conviction to a sounder 
factual knowledge of the subject. 


II 


HE American public has always been sen- 

timental about education. To the Pilgrim 
Fathers, moving stones and pulling up stumps in 
the New England wilderness, schools were a 
precious link with civilization. To the hardy 
pioneers of the West, the “schoolmarm” was a 
spinsterish angel. Much literature, some of it 
quite good, has been written about “How the 
Schools Came to Rattlesnake Gulch.” This topic 
is still good in the movies and “pulp magazines.” 


With song and story, the American people 
have idealized the little red schoolhouse, and its 
somewhat truant companion, the “old swimmin’ 
hole.” Accompanying this is an_ idealization, 
almost an idolatry, of education through reading. 
Any emaciated, bespectacled, adenoidal child can 
compensate for his physical infirmities by a 
mysterious pre-occupation with “book-larnin’.” 


The Cartoonist Looks at Teachers 


A part-sentimental, part-satirical cult of humor 
relating to education, illumines the stage, screen, 
and newspaper “funnies.’”’ There is the silver- 
haired professor, lost to the world, who presides 
over the little red schoolhouse, preparing his 
adoring class for life on the farm with lessons in 
Greek. There is the undergraduate prepared to 
die for dear old Rutgers. There is the lean, 
horse-faced schoolmarm disciplinarian, and her 
emaciated spare - the -rod- spoil - the - child male 
counterpart. There is, or perhaps by now there 
was, an idyllic maiden-teacher of some eighteen 
summers and no winters who purifies everybody 
in sight before happily dying at great length 
(with her violet eyes fixed on the morning star). 

These pedagogical monstrosities have their 
pupil-parallels: the bespectacled scholar; the 
village ‘‘natural’” who is preternaturally wise; 
the girl in pigtails; the boy with freckles and his 
dog; there is the small, pugnacious gangster who 
reforms, and heroically organizes a boy-scout 
troop. 


Such creatures of fantasy linger in the minds 
and (under emotional stress) influence the acts 
of those who go to the movies ten times as often 
as they go to a parent-teacher meeting. 

Absurd as these fictional figures may seem to 
us today, their absurdity is mostly due to their 
anachronism. They were valid once; which is to 
say that they caricatured or idealized the actuali- 
ties of their day. It is, of course, one of the 
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functions of literature and drama to produce 
such symbols, which remain valid so long as 
they represent, however fantastically, some phase 
of contemporary reality. 


Many of them have had illustrious beginnings 
in literature and drama. Shakespeare himself 
fathered the truant, the school boy going “un- 
willingly to school.” Scott gave us a “natural” 
who cloaks wisdom with idiocy in “Kenilworth.” 
Dickens caricatured the mean disciplinarian with 
his Dotheboys Hall. In America, Mark Twain 
gave us the juvenile beloved vagabonds, Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn; and in “David 
Harum” we have a classic presentation of the 
Eastern-Teacher-in-the-Westtheme. Thackeray’s 
Colonel Newcome evoked the self-immolatory 
student of Rutgers. And so it goes. 


The ghosts of these once legitimate and pic- 
turesque lay-figures still appear in our funny- 
pages and movies, and haunt us in a time of 
crisis. 


What new idealizations of the school teacher 
are to be forthcoming must be left to chance. 
We may wish to abandon the concept of the 
absent-minded professor and his symbolic com- 
panions, but what new figure in harmony with 
our day arises to supplant him? One has visions 
of a prophet of light in a business-suit with a 
hand upraised and forked lightning radiating 
from his head; but what an appalling picture! 


The New Day Is Here 


_ However, a new literature is springing up and 
perhaps from the pages of H. G. Wells, Sinclair 
Lewis, Eugene O’Neill or Gertrude Stein may 
arise some new lay-figures, not always compli- 
mentary to the profession, but truer symbols of 
whatever is contemporary. 


What we can do to establish new and con- 
temporary emotional concepts about education 
itself, however, is another matter. The American 
respect for learning is not dead or even sleeping; 
it is merely diverted into wrong channels through 
the survival of an old ideology. This old ideology 
needs to be supplanted by new emotional con- 
cepts in line with the actualities of modern 
creative “education for living.” 


Fortunately we have in radio broadcasting a 
new medium by which this can be done without 
violence to good taste, and with incredible speed. 
Fortunately also, a recent historic event has 
occurred in*which the power of radio to create 
emotional concepts made valid by actuality has 
been exemplified on a colossal scale. This event 
put the whole problem under a magnifying glass 
where we can examine it at leisure. 
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III 


HORTLY after his inauguration on March 

4, 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt announced 
the closing of the banks throughout the richest 
country in the world. His message took a little 
over fifteen minutes to deliver to a considerable 
portion of 120,000,000 people scattered over 
3,000,000 square miles of American territory, 
many of them far removed from centers of 
population. 


Roosevelt accomplished two things: he con- 
fronted his. immense public with a vital fact in 
itself of a terrifying nature; and in doing so he 
allayed the fears of the people by establishing in 
their hearts the emotional concept of himself as 
a leader and a savior. 


Two Titanic Dramas 


Two natural dramas worked themselves out 
on that amazing occasion, contrived by the Play- 
wright Circumstance: one a stupendous drama 
of action bringing climax to years of suspense: 
the other a psychological drama, less obvious, 
but far more interesting and instructive for pres- 
ent purposes. Both dramas were on classic Greek 
lines, a hero pitted against Fate, and both united 
to focus attention on that single person, Mr. 
Roosevelt himself. 


The drama of action scarcely needs descrip- 
tion. We all remember how events piled up to 
increase suspense to the breaking point. Agri- 
culture, commerce, collapsed; and within a few 
days of the inauguration the banks themselves 
the financial core of our economic fabric, began 
to fail with increasing momentum. 


Like a great fourth act, the inauguration 
served the dramatic function of bringing all the 
leading characters onto the stage to hear Roose- 
velt promise, with all the world listening by 
radio, to drive the money-changers from the 
temple, after which they departed amid cheers 
and trumpetings. Thus all supernumeraries and 
extraneous matter were dispersed, leaving a 
solitary figure on the stage, the Hero himself, 
facing a single issue. 

And so a great man met a great moment in 
history, and the drama of action moved to its 
predestined end. 

The psychological drama, far less gaudy and 
eventful, was infinitely more appealing. In the 
previous November elections, it is fair to say, 
we had elected a New Deal rather than a new 
President. The man himself we scarcely knew, 
except that he promised well, had a charming 
personality, bore an honored name, and (so care- 
ful was the Playwright about small details) had 
won a personal victory over a crippling illness, 
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well calculated to win for him the sympathy of 
millions having personal problems of their own. 


The failure through deadlock of the last of all 
Lame Duck sessions of Congress intensified sus- 
pense and threw the limelight more than ever on 
the man who was to be our solitary champion 
in conflict with Fate. Thus in the second drama 
also, everything turned upon what he might say 
or do when he stood before the microphone at 
the moment of final crisis. 


Starved Hopes and Bitter Years 


He spoke; and with such beauty, such sim- 
plicity, such infinite understanding, and yet with 
such decisive leadership in action that our doubts 
were resolved at once. God only knows what 
the real Roosevelt is like; but in the hearts of 
millions of his countrymen there developed an 
emotional concept of him in the image of a 
champion. On this image, untold millions con- 
centrated the starved hopes of four bitter years 
of misery, and such a force of loving loyalty 
went out to him in a single instant as no man 
has ever before inspired or lived to enjoy. 


At least one broadcaster who knows how 
quickly a radio-engendered love may be turned 
to hate by promises unfulfilled, wondered what 
the consequence would be if that terrific volume 
of suddenly-roused feeling concentrated on a 
single human being were thwarted by failure to 
act. 


However, the situation did not arise. The 
emotional concept of what a President should be 
and do in such a crisis, which Roosevelt him- 
self had conjured, was fulfilled by his own swift 
and masterly Words did not speak 
louder than deeds on this occasion, nor deeds 
than words. They were in harmony. 


action. 


Thus Roosevelt became in his own person, the 
symbol of the New Deal, and like all symbols he 
passed beyond criticism. Even to this day you 
may say anything you like about the New Deal, 
but you must leave Roosevelt out of it. Ask any 
Republican! 

But thanks to the immense coverage of radio 
broadcasting, the trick was turned in the 
twinkling of an eye. He made 120,000,000 people 
love him in fifteen minutes. In a week he justi- 
fied their regard. In a month he had already 
become a legend. 


HIS harmony between emotional concept 
ace reality is precisely what is lacking with 
respect to popular understanding of education. 
And so long as this condition exists, so long as 
the economic changes now in progress continue, 
the position of education will be precarious. The 
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public today, especially the older generation, is 
more bewildered than ever. 


IV 


OOSEVELT’s demonstration of the power 

of radio to deal with such situations was 
spectacular but revealed nothing new to the 
radio fraternity. Every radio program is partly 
informative, partly an emotional representation, 
and the laws which govern it are, to a great or 
less degree, those which govern all drama. 
Drama, however, rarely comes out of the acci- 
dents of circumstance as in the case of Roose- 
velt. It must be created as the conscious act of 
an expert in the art of producing a single total 
effect, the outcome of unity, variety and propor- 
tion in the use of music and speech. 


Ideas of this kind have gone into the making 
of “The New World,” a program specifically 
designed to create new concepts of education by 
presenting the facts in a musical (and therefore 
emotional) setting. The program is offered by 
the National Broadcasting Company to the Paci- 
fic Coast network through KGO, San Francisco, 
on Monday mornings from 10 to 10:30, and has 
been accepted, at the time of writing, by the fol- 
lowing stations, KGO, San Francisco; KECA, 
Los Angeles; KFSD, San Diego, in California; 
KGW, Portland; KJR, Seattle; KGIR, Butte; 
KGHL, Billings; and KDYL, Salt Lake City. 
KGA, Spokane, takes it from 10:15 on. In- 
dividual stations have a way of dropping in and 
out subject to local conditions, but in the main, 
the program covers the entire Pacific division, 
about 1,000,000 square miles of territory, be- 
tween the Rockies and the sea, with a population 
of about 11,000,000. What proportion of these 
eleven millions will be listening nobody knows, 
but much depends upon the co-operation of in- 
terested listeners concerned with education who 
can do much to build up an audience locally. 


The NBC prepares the “continuity” and sup- 
plies the Stringwood Ensemble directed by 
Charles Hart for music, and musical background. 
Talks on the philosophy of education, demon- 
strations of methods and results, are presented 
by speakers (or when appropriate, music) fur- 
nished by the public schools themselves through 
the agency of California Teachers Association. 


In the studio, we are designing the program 
with practical ends held steadily in view. This 
is a Public Relations job, designed to create good- 
will for education by applied sales-psychology. 
Selling the schools to the public is no different 
from selling carpets, cereals or any other com- 
modity. To do this successfully, the emotional 
concept of the “commodity” created by the 
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radio-program must be realized as utilitarian 
value after the commodity is purchased, and in 
relation to-the price charged. Will the public 
“buy”? The radio public is a window-shopping 
public. It will buy if the goods on display are 
attractive and if it has the money. The price 
paid for education by the public is paid in taxes 
and will be considered low if the goods satisfy 
and high if not. 


The technique of the program is derived from 
the laws which govern all broadcasting. Radio 
is a means of influencing the listener by the use 
of sounds: words, music, and noises accessory 
to drama. Words are concrete, and if skillfully 
used can convey definite suggestions which may 
be amplified by the abstractions of music. Thus 
in describing Art in the schools, a word-picture 
of Millet’s painting, “The Angelus,” was used to 
introduce Massenet’s composition of the same 
name. 


Melodies from Dvorak’s “New World Sym- 
phony,” familiar to all and thus having their own 
implications in harmony with the theme of the 
broadcast, are used to introduce the program, to 
divide “talks” from each other, or to furnish an 
emotional “background” for descriptive an- 
nouncements, usually written in a rhapsodic vein 
to harmonize with the emotional appeal of the 
music. The psychology of the program is con- 
sistently cheery, hopeful, and above all, “for- 
ward-looking” to the New World not the old, to 
new concepts of education and not the outworn. 

Radio is addressed to the ear, and the ear tires 
quickly. 
speeches. 


So everything is short, including the 

Especially the speeches. A _ single 
four-minute talk conveying one convincing idea 
is better than a twelve-minute talk conveying 
three ideas however convincing. If three ideas 
are to be conveyed, three speakers are used and 


divided off by brief musical “curtains.” 


Unity of Thought and Design 


Radio exists in a time-continuum, and the laws 
governing the temporal arts, music, dancing, 
drama, govern a radio program so that it should 
have end-to-end unity of thought and design. 
This temporal element is an asset. The radio- 
listener enjoying Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and the symbolism of “Fate knocking at the 
door,” can run out to the kitchen if she smells 
something burning, and come back to resume 
her emotional stimulant. But short numbers help 
in this, too. Something new is happening when 
she returns. 


Each program of “The New World” is differ- 
ent yet the same. Each treats of a different sub- 
ject taught in the schools, such as Art, Litera- 
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ture, Music, Social Science, causing appropriate 
changes in an otherwise uniform program-pat- 
tern. This helps to develop a nucleus of “fans” 
who like the program and so listen consistently, 
thus building up a solid audience. Fan-members 
of such an audience tell their friends, thus be- 
coming local advertisers. They keep the audi- 
ence constantly increasing until the program 
itself (if consistently good) becomes an accepted 
institution and its teaching part of the current 
ideology. 


V 
WO elements go to the making of a suc- 
cessful radio program: production in the 


studio, organization for reception by the listen- 
ers in the field. 


One of the most familiar questions asked the 
broadcaster is: How many people are listening, 
and how can you check up on it? 


Sustaining programs have to take their chance, 
and their success is determined by the fan-mail 
and casual comments which filter back to the 
studio by various means. This is not the case, 
however, with “commercial” programs, the spon- 
sors of which will not, and do not, spend money 
without knowing what they are getting for it. 

The commercial broadcaster is usually a manu- 
facturer who has a big sales-organization at his 
command. Besides his own staff of expert ad- 
vertisers, and his advertising agency, there is a 
field organization which includes wholesalers, 
retailers and salesmen, the last of whom contact 
the customer direct. Often advertising material 
is prepared for distribution to the customers 
relative to the program, so that an elaborate 
organization exists through which the response 
and interest of the public can be thoroughly 
tested and evaluated at headquarters. 


“The New World” is a program of vital inter- 
est to the teaching world which is even better 
organized to report on it than any commercial 
sponsor. The “customers” are school students, 
their parents and welfare groups highly organ- 
ized to support educational projects. There are 
some 40,000 school teachers in California alone, 
who are the “sales-people” of education. The 
school principals are the “dealers,” and the 
superintendents the “wholesalers.” 


Viewing the program therefore in the prac- 
tical light of a “Public Relations job selling edu- 
cation to the public,” we have here the makings 
of an adequate source of information for the 
evaluation of results. 


The metaphor must not be taken too literally. 
Teachers are not sales-people, but they can with- 
out loss of dignity record such comments on the 
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program as come to their ears. They can listen 
themselves and encourage others to do so, and 
by furnishing information as to the reception of 
the program and the interest of the listeners, 
give a solid basis on which the reactions of the 
public can be estimated. 


The Sierra Educational News is giving out 
full information regarding the subject matters, 
speakers, and those who are giving their time to 
the work of production. The National Broad- 
casting Company is furnishing radio time, talent 
and studio production facilities, the value of 
which runs into several hundred dollars a week. 
These are “given” to the schools, of course, for 
reasons of public welfare, and in the interests 
of a system of public education trained to make 
use of the new mechanisms of the New World. 


It is a commonplace to say that the world is 
“a smaller place,” but if so, its institutions are 
shrinking also. Plato suggested that a city-state 
should have no more than 1000 people, and 
Aristotle went as far as 5000. When Roosevelt 
made such spectacular use of radio in the early 
days of his administration, he talked as directly 
to the people of the United States as Pericles 
talked to the Athenians. He made a “city-state” 
of a country with an area 3,000,000 square miles 
and a population of 120,000,000 and more. 


But he could not hear the answers and argu- 
ments of the American people as Pericles could. 
The response -mechanism for such a purpose 
does not yet exist, save in a rudimentary way. 
The establishment of such a mechanism is the 
next big job in broadcasting if radio education 
is to be put on a truly democratic basis. 


* * * 


Linton T. Simmons, head of Grossmont Union 
High School agricultural department eight years, 
has been elected superintendent of Laguna Beach 
elementary and high schools. 


| Summer Resorts for Your Vacation | 


(Continued from Page 9) 








Moungovan’s Ranch Six miles from Point 
Arena on the beautiful Garcia River. Reached via 
Duncan’s Mills, thence stage to Point Arena. The 
Garcia River runs through this 320-acre ranch 


assuring good fishing grounds nearby—20 min- 
utes ride to ocean: good abalones and sea fishing. 
Family style meals with an abundance of rich 


Jersey milk and cream, chickens, eggs, butter, 
fruit and meat from our own ranch. Home made 
bread and cakes. Excellent deer hunting; hounds 
available. Beautiful grove for campers situated 
on stream. Bring your old clothes and rough it. 
Rates on application. Phone 25F2, Point Arena, 
or write Moungovan’s Ranch, Box 60, Point 
Arena, Mendocino County, California. 
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The New World 


An Invitation to Teachers 


LL members of California Teachers Asso- 
A ciation and others interested are cordially 
invited to send in their comments and sugges- 
tions upon “The New World” school radio 
broadcasts, presented through co-operation of 
National Broadcasting Company and California 
Teachers Association, Monday mornings 10- 
10:30, stations KGO, KPO and Pacific Coast 
network, under technical direction of Mr. Arthur 
Garbett, Educational Director for NBC. 

Please address C. T. A. headquarters, 155 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


A Correction 
N the report of C. T. A. State Council of Educa- 


tion meeting, published in May issue of Sierra 
Educational News, statement was made on page 
24 that the number of California school districts 
with kindergartens is 1530. This is incorrect. 
The most recent figures from the State Depart- 
ment of Education (1932-33) indicate that 262 
California school districts maintained kinder- 
gartens enrolling 74,447 children. 


ee 


CLARENCE R. Briccs, Los Angeles 


SSEMBLYMAN LAWRENCE COBB 

will be a candidate for the Senatorship of 
Los Angeles County. Senator McKinley is not 
a candidate for re-election. 

Lawrence Cobb has had the legislative experi- 
ence necessary for the 
position. During two 
sessions he has been an 
outstanding member of 
the Assembly. He is the 
author of the present 
teacher tenure law, 
which he prepared for 
California Teachers 
Association. During the 
past session of the Legis- 
lature he was the chair- 
man of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
the most important com- 
mittee chairmanship in 
the Legislature. 


Mr. Cobb has proved his friendship to the 
public school system. Many vital matters con- 
cerning public education will come before the 
next session of the Legislature. A man of 
Lawrence Cobb’s standing will insure for the 
teachers a sympathetic hearing on all matters 
pertaining to the public schools. 
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Teachers Mutual Aid Society of California 


Wa ter L. Bacuropt, City Superintendent of Schools, San Jose 


This article is presented as a plan being spon- 
sored by the teachers of the San Jose region, and 
as a matter of information is being made known 
to the teachers throughout the state. The plan has 
not been officially approved by the California 
Teachers Association, and this publication is not 
to be construed as an endorsement.—Ed. 


EACHERS as a group have hitherto 

generally failed to realize the possibilities 

of co-operation so far as their personal 
financial problems are concerned. The result is 
that in times of financial stress many of them 
have been compelled to resort to the loan shark 
or to other agencies operating for profit and 
have had to pay rates of interest so excessive 
that final liquidation of the loan has worked a 
serious hardship. 


There are no definite figures available as to 
the extent of teacher borrowing or the propor- 
tion of teacher loans which may be classed as 
emergency loans, but from reports which are 
current there seems to be little doubt that a very 
considerable amount of borrowing takes place 
and that emergencies frequently arise. 


It has been estimated, and it seems easy to 
believe, that of the 43,000 teachers in California, 
35,000 are without the means of furnishing the 
collateral required by banks as security for loans, 
and in consequence would be compelled to re- 
sort to the endorsed note in order to avail them- 
selves of the bank rate of interest, assuming that 
the bank would be willing to lend, even under 
these conditions, for the length of time and for 
the amount required, which is a very uncertain 
probability. 


It may be argued that teachers should be 
provident and should not allow themselves to be 
placed in a position where they must borrow 
money. Those teachers who have been able to 
pay the expenses of a long period of training 
and then set aside something out of earnings 
for a rainy day are to be congratulated and to 
be commended for their thrift. There are others, 
however, who have had to incur obligations to 
finish their college course, and. who, because of 
limited salaries and because they have had cer- 
tain necessary standards of living to maintain, 
have been unable to make provisions for those 
emergencies which may arise in the case of any 


of us, such as illness, requiring an operation or 
prolonged hospitalization, death in the family, 
the need for immediate professional improve- 
ment, etc. 


Certain forms of insurance are available which 
may provide partially for the situation and help 
to alleviate the hardship, but there is need of a 
practical co-operative plan for meeting the legiti- 
mate needs for emergency funds. The teacher 
who is faced with the situation that at any min- 
ute something might happen which would place 
her in a difficult and embarrassing position be- 
cause of an emergency need for cash is certainly 
subject to worry and consequent loss of efficiency. 


Need for such a plan to supplement other 
forms of insurance, then, seems to be clear. The 
credit union has certain merits and is to be com- 
mended, but another plan has just been advanced, 
operating under the corporate laws of California, 
which should have a wide appeal. This plan is 
embodied in the organization of the Teachers 
Mutual Aid Society of California, a co-operative, 
non-profit organization established by teachers 
“for the purpose of promoting the social, educa- 
tional, and economic welfare of its members,” to 
use the words of the by-laws. That feature of 
this organization which engages our immediate 
attention is its loan plan. 


Membership in the society is secured by pay- 
ing an entrance fee of $3, which amount takes 
care of organization and some of the operating 
expenses. Members are then required to con- 
tribute a dollar a month to a trust fund which 
shall establish the faith and credit of the society 
with a lending agency and be the security for 
individual loans to members. 


There is a provision in the by-laws that a 
member may withdraw at any time and get back 
everything paid into the trust fund, so that the 
only cost, outside of a very small amount of 
interest on the amount in the trust fund, is the 
$3 membership fee. This amount is paid only at 
the beginning and secures a life membership. 
Three months after the first quarter-annual pay- 
ment of dues, a member may make application 
for a loan from $50 to $500 at an interest rate 
equal to 5% discounted in advance. Repayment 
of loans is made in 10 equal monthly installments. 


The operating expenses of the society are met 
from the initial membership fee and the interest 
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on the trust fund, which is kept in a savings 
account. Arrangements have been consummated 
with one of the largest banks in the state, with 
the approval of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, to care for the trust fund and to act as 
the lending agency. This agreement, however, 
does not tie the society up with the bank and 
it may change lending agencies at any time. 

The plan was conceived by San Jose teachers, 
prominently identified with the city federation. 
An attorney was selected to draw up a set of 
by-laws which was submitted to a number of 
experts and to other teacher organizations, and 
after over a year of study and a number of 
changes in the original plan, an organization was 
perfected, the society was incorporated, a permit 
secured from the Corporation Commission to 
proceed with organization, and arrangements 
completed with a lending agency. 


The directors are at present San Jose teachers. 
Three of them are past presidents of the San 
Jose Federation of Teachers Clubs. One mem- 
ber has been in charge of San Jose’s group insur- 
ance plan, and another is treasurer of the Fed- 
eration. After the first year, one new director 
will be elected each year by the members at the 
annual meeting of the society. 


The plan of the Teachers Mutual Aid Society 
of California is one which may well be adopted 
by- local associations of teachers throughout the 
State as fulfilling the needs for a form of insur- 
ance against a risk to which the majority of 
teachers are subject—the risk of being without 
ready cash in an emergency. That teachers as 
a group can finance their own requirements has 
been proved, and there is no necessity of paying 
excessive toll to any private agency. Likewise, 
for a teacher under tenure or contract for the 
period of the contemplated loan there is no 
necessity for asking a friend to endorse a note. 
A teacher may buy freedom from the embarrass- 
ment of such a situation by paying only $3, the 
membership fee in this new organization. No 
investment in stock is necessary. The $1 a month 
paid into the trust fund of the society is like 
making regular deposits into a savings account. 
The principal may be withdrawn at any time, 
the interest for the present being used to defray 
the cost of operations. However, the interest, 
while in the aggregate it will eventually cover 
the cost of operations, will mean just a few cents 
a year to the individual member. 


The teachers on the Board of Directors are 
as follows: A. C. Heinsen, president; H. O. 
Wagnon, vice-president; F. H. Glasson, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Mrs. Ella R. Stalker; and E. M. 
Jefferson. 
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THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 


Fifteen hundred rooms, all with baths. Five 
restaurants with new low rates. Most central 
location. Situated between two beautiful parks. 


* 
SPECIAL LOW ROOM RATES FOR TEACHERS 


Show your C. T. A. membership card when registering 











Hotel Californian | 


Fresno, California 













The largest hotel between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, newer by ten years 
than any other hotel in Fresno, and 
embodying all essentials for the comfort 
and convenience of its patrons 


258 Rooms ..... 258 Baths 


Special rates to Teachers and Members 
of Educational Bodies upon application. 
























H. WINGATE LAKE 
President and Manager 
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Manhattan 
Roy W. CLoup 


ACMILLAN Company has presented to 

the reading public a very interesting book 
“Manhattan Now and Long Ago,” by Mitchell 
and Carrol Lambert. 

This publication will be found most interesting 
in the homes of America, in the libraries for gen- 
eral reading and in the schools for social studies, 
particularly in the geography work. It is splen- 
didly illustrated and contains a world of interest- 
ing information concerning the largest city of 
our nation, much of its history, the trades, indus- 
tries and its government. 

Any one who has ever visited New York City 
will enjoy it. Those who have not yet seen this 
great metropolis will find in each of the stories 
an idea of the experiences of those who daily 
earn their living in this great center of popula- 
tion. e « & 


Will C. Crawford, superintendent of public 
instruction for the Territory of Hawaii, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at San Diego. 
His brother David is president of the University 
of Hawaii. His wife is a San Diegoan and Will 
spent his boyhood in Southern California. He 
succeeded W. E. Givens in Hawaii, as territorial 
superintendent. = = o& 

Under the direction of the D. F. Robertson 
Travel Bureau, 408 South Spring Street, Los An- 
geles, Miss Adele Humphrey, former associate 
editor for the High School Principals Associa- 
tion, and the girls Vice-Principal at Polytechnic 
High School, will sail from Los Angeles Harbor 
June 30 on the M. V. Chichibu Maru on an ex- 


tended tour around the world. 
* 7 > 


U. C. Summer Session 
NIVERSITY of California Summer Session of 
1934, at Berkeley, will offer a rich program 

of courses in many fields. 

Persons interested in present-day problems 
and activities will find opportunity to study the 
kaleidoscopic changes which are being effected 
in the economic, political, and social realms and 
the new institutions which are emerging from 
the present plight of the world. There will be 
courses dealing with international barriers, re- 
cent American foreign policy, political parties, 
legislatures and legislation, problems of democ- 
racy, the NRA, public finance and money, bank- 
ing and foreign exchange. 

The Summer Session at Berkeley will open on 
June 25 and will close on August 3. Bulletins 
may be obtained from the Dean of the Summer 
Sessions, 102 California Hall, Berkeley. 

Supplementing a program adequate to fulfill 
requirements for the various higher degrees and 
credentials, a brilliant series of lectures, musical 
and dramatie events, and recreational activities 
will be provided by the University of California 
at Los Angeles Summer Session of 1934. 

Graduate seminars granting credit toward the 
master’s degree and the secondary credential are 
to be offered in history, mathematics, education, 
physical education, English, zoology, and physics, 
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and additional advanced upper division courses 
in all academic departments may be applied to- 
ward the M. A., B. A., B. E., and the secondary 
credential. 

The Demonstration School, comprising grades 
one to six, will be held as usual this summer and 
will have, in conjunction with the morning activ- 
ity program, games, swimming, and dancing dur- 
ing the afternoon. A Clinical School directed by 
Dr. Grace Fernald will offer remedial instruction 
in speech, reading, spelling, arithmetic and other 
school subjects. 

Co-operating with the Los Angeles Board of 
Education, U. C. L. A. has placed the dates of 
the Summer Session from June 29 to August 10. 
Bulletins containing complete information may 
be obtained by writing to Dean Gordon S. Wat- 
kins, Summer Session, U. C. L. A., 405 Hilgard 


Avenue, Les Angeles. 
” * 


The New World 


EEKLY broadcast NBC Pacific Coast Net- 

work, Mondays 10-10:30 a. m. California 
Teachers Association in co-operation with Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Programs under 
technical supervision of Arthur S. Garbett, Direc- 
tor of Education, Pacific Division NBC. 
by NBC Stringwood Ensemble, 
Charles Hart. 

May 7—Art in the Schools. Willard E. Givens, 
President California Teachers Association. 

May 14—Music in the Schools. Dr. E. A. Lee, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. Music 
by chorus from Girls High School, San Francisco. 

May 21—Play and Recreation. S. Edna Maguire, 
Principal, Park School, Mill Valley, Marin County. 

May 2S8—English and Literature in the High 
School. John A. Sexson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena. 

June 4—Reading in the Modern School. Elsie 
Toles, Associate Professor and Supervisor, Edu- 
cation and Teacher Training, State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Jose. 

June 11—Examples of Character-training in 
the Public Schools. Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, 
Past President California Teachers Association; 
Technical Advisor, San Francisco School Depart- 
ment. 

June 18—Grammar in Life—Why Schools are 
Called Grammar Schools. Alice Rose Power, 
Member California State Board of Education; 
Principal, Washington School, San Francisco. 


Music 
direction of 








In Memoriam 


Martin Centner, age 65, teacher in Girls High 
School, San Francisco; a native of Kentucky, he 
had many years of school service in California. 

Katharine M. Moran, teacher of history, Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 

Inez Stephenson, instructor in Long Beach 
Junior College Commerce Department. She had 
taught in Long Beach schools for 9 years,—5 
years in junior high schools and since 1928 in 
the Junior College. 

Mrs. Ethel Britton, widow of George Britton 
who for many years was superintendent of 


schools of South San Francisco, 
TE TERCERA TERRES oR 
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California's Public Schools: A Plank 


STATE TREASURER CHARLES G. JoHNSON, Republican Candidate for Governor 


N a platform planned to center him as a champion of the Cali- 

fornia public schools, State Treasurer Charles G. Johnson, can- 
didate for the Republican nomination for Governor at the August 
primary election, hereby makes public his declaration of principles on 
Schools and Education. Himself an alumnus of the historic old Lin- 
coln Grammar School in San Francisco, he has always been a staunch 
advocate of the California schools. 

“The preservation of our State school system is the first obligation 
of government,” declares Johnson. “The obligation not only includes 
the present generation but also the generations that are to follow. 
Other agencies of government may be eliminated, curtailed or sus- 
pended—but we must not impair Education, on which the very 
foundations of civilization and progress depend.” 

“The obligation to maintain a most rigid economy, without impair- 
Charles G. Johnson ™ent of necessary educational programs, must be emphasized,” 

Johnson said. His statement follows: 


66 EALIZING that I am most deeply indebted to the training which I received in the 
R public schools of California, the platform of Education to which I subscribe is one 
that will mark a most liberal policy for public education. 

“As Governor of the State of California, I pledge myself to the continuation of a public 
school system which shall be free and available to every California child. 

“My first obligation as Governor of California, beyond the upholding of the laws of the 
State, shall be the maintenance of the public schools. In order that their welfare may be 
safeguarded, I pledge myself to resist every effort that may be made to take from the 
Constitution of this State the fixed charges or Constitutional guarantees for public education. 

“TI further pledge my earnest efforts for the continuance of an adequate supply of free 
textbooks for the children in the public schools. 

“I believe, in such a time of economic distress as that through which we have been 
passing for the past five years, that adult education must be maintained in order that those 
who are desirous of bettering their condition may have opportunity to do so. 

“That boys and girls may not be thrown into competition with Labor at a time when 
Labor must have every safeguard, I pledge myself to a continuance of the present com- 
pulsory school age. I promise this also in order that every child may have sufficient time 
to complete his schooling. 

“I pledge myself as Governor of California to retain the present law relating to school 
district budgets. 

“I pledge myself to support a program that will select and adequately train the best 
people for the education of our girls and boys. This insures instructors for the children 
who will intelligently lead them and efficiently teach them fitness for citizenship. 

“T further declare that public education should be maintained free to all from the 
kindergarten age through college; that equality of educational opportunity should be 
provided for all, regardless of race, creed, or economic status. 

“TI believe that local control of schools should be in the hands of boards of education 
elected by the people; that the State should guarantee economy of education through an 
equitable system of State support, and that school support, in its final analysis, should be 
the joint responsibility of local, State and Federal governments. Real equality of educa- 
tional opportunity may be achieved only through Federal participation in support. 

“T feel very keenly that it is the responsibility of educators to help citizens maintain an 
intimate relationship to their schools. Only when the school and the public are in closest 
co-operation, can Education serve the paramount needs of modern Society. To these 
principles in my educational platform I most heartily subscribe, in the belief that only 
through Education can the great American ideals of liberty, justice, and equality, be realized. 





Johnson for Governor Northern California Headquarters, 224 Pacific Building, San Francisco 
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AYMOND L. HAIGH 


GOVERNOR 


For ten years Raymond Haight has written and spoken 
for the cause of the teachers and for higher educational 
standards in California. 


The Haights from 1849 to 1934 
Have Made California History 


oN 


Long distinguished in the annals of the Golden State is 
the name which the present candidate for Governor wears 
so illustriously. It is a great line of ancestors that 
Raymond L. Haight descended from. 


First to reach California was his great grandfather, 
George Southard Haight. With his family, he toiled 
into Little Shasta Valley in 1849, from New York. Oxen 
drew his covered wagon. There had been horses, to start 
with, but an Indian raid drove them off. The Haights 
were lucky to escape with their lives. 


With his axe, old George felled trees for a log cabin 
that still stands in the valley, monument to his pioneering 
spirit. Bitter tragedy struck the little home. Two of the 
children were carried off by mountain lions. But three 
sturdy sons survived—Cornelius, Harry and Fulton. 


Old George became the first postmaster of Shasta 
Valley; Fulton became the first school teacher, as other 
families began to populate the region. All three sons 
married and raised families of their own. Today there are 
Haights from the Oregon line to the Mexican border. 


Fulton was admitted to the bar and for many years 
was a distinguished attorney in San Francisco. Also he 
was a member of the Vigilantes who ridded that city of 
the “bad men,” forerunners of the present gangsters. 


Fulton’s son was George W. Haight, father of Raymond 
L. Haight, the present candidate. For 40 years George W. 
Haight worked for clean government. Many times he was 
offered political positions. Always he refused them. He 
stuck to the practice of the law, in which he is still 
active, as is also Raymond L. Haight. Now there is a 
Raymond L. Haight, Jr., aged 13, who aspires to carry 
along the legal tradition. 


If the present candidate is successful, he will be the 
second Governor Haight that California has known. A 
first cousin of his great grandfather, Henry Huntley 
Haight, was Chief Executive of the State from 1867 to 1871. 


Permanently a part of California history is the Haight 
name. Haight Mountain, near Shasta, is named for the 
original pioneer of the clan. Haight Street, in San Fran- 
cisco, is called after the one-time Governor. 


RAYMOND L.HAIGHT'S 
CALIFORNIA CAREER 


i) 
Born—In San Jose, 1897. 


Educated—Public Schools, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Was graduated from University 
of Southern California Law School in 1921. 
Achieved letter in athletics. Edited the Tro- 
jan, college paper, and later, for nine years, 
the Southern California Alumni Review. 


World War—Volunteered immediately, upon 
America’s entrance, in the United States Air 
Service and served with distinction until the 
armistice. 


Affiliations—Is a member of the Native Sons of 
the Golden West, which his ancestors helped 
organize; the American Legion, the United 
Veterans of the Republic and the American 
Bar Association. 


Public Service—Was City Attorney of Venice 
and, as such, reorganized that city. Led the 
battle to save the beach lands for the people 
of Los Angeles. Headed a movement result- 
ing in the recall of certain undesirable Judges 
in Los Angeles. Also— 


Commissioner of Corporations—In 1931, ap- 
pointed by the Governor to reorganize that 
department, he drove from the California 
markets FOUR THOUSAND questionable 
corporations and trusts, large and small, 
whose shady securities totaled ONE BIL- 
LION, ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOL- 
LARS. Also he secured the passage of the 
present “blue sky law’’—the rigid amendments 
to the Corporate Securities Act, and likewise 
inaugurated an Economic Research Depart- 
ment and a Fraud Division which have un- 
doubtedly checked many crooked offerings 
and saved countless millions for unsuspecting 
investors. 


Family—Is married, has three children and 
makes his home and carries on his law prac- 
tice in Los Angeles. 


Haight for Governor 
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Stanford University 


Conference on Curriculum and Instruction for 
Administrators, Supervisors, Teachers and Other 
Educational Specialists in Elementary Schools, 
Junior and Senior High Schools and Junior 
Colleges, June 25-30, 1934. 


EW developments in educational psychology 

and particularly social changes indicate the 
imperative necessity of a reconstruction of the 
present school curriculum. Progressive adminis- 
trators and teachers will be offered the oppor- 
tunity to become informed about these principles 
in a six-day conference, lasting from June 25 to 
June 30, 1934. Attention will be devoted by the 
entire conference group to the basic problems 
fundamental to a consideration of education on 
all levels in all fields. These introductory pre- 
sentations will be analyzed and supplemented by 
a panel group made up of persons with outstand- 
ing competence in the field being treated. The 
panel group will include Dean Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, Dr. John C. Almack, Dr. Reginald Bell, 
Dr. Richard T. La Piere, Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, 
Dr. Harold C. Hand, Dr. Jesse B. Sears, Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Proctor—all of Stanford; Dr. Paul Hanna, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Walter 
R. Hepner, Chief of Division of Secondary 
Schools, California State Department of Educa- 
tion: Dr. C. C. Peters, Pennsylvania State Col- 
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Coming Events 


June 16—C. T. A. Board of Directors. Regular 
meeting. C. T. A. Headquarters, San Francisco. 


June 27-28—University of Chicago Confer- 
ence on Business Education; at University of 
Chicago School of Business. 


June 30-July 6—National Education Associa- 
tion; Washington, D. C. 


lege; Dr. William B. Featherstone, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

For those members interested in the curricula 
and instruction in their own specific fields, addi- 
tional group sessions will be afforded, in which 
the participants may examine their programs in 
light of the challenges growing out of the gen- 
eral sessions. Although criticisms of the exist- 
ing offers will be considered, chief stress will be 
placed on the projection of an improved program. 
Provision for the following groups will be made: 
superintendents of schools, secondary-school ad- 
ministrators, elementary-school administrators 
and general supervisors, kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers, intermediate elementary teachers. 
The subject groups will include teachers in 
junior high schools, senior high schools, and 


junior colleges, in the subject fields. 


* . > 


A Great Education Meet—VJune 19-21 


PROGRAM of great interest to school people 

has been prepared under Section Q, Educa- 
tion, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science annual meeting, June 19-21, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, according to Dr. 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean of Stanford Univer- 
sity Schoel of Education, who is chairman. Other 
members of the committee are: Dr. Noel Keys, 
associate professor of education, University of 
California at Berkeley, and Dr. John C. Almack, 
professor of education, Stanford University. 

The research reports include reading, science, 
spelling, arithmetic, maturation, guidance, lead- 
ership and responsibility in schools. Many dis- 
tinguished workers in the science of education 
will present important papers. 


* * * 


New Yorkers to Visit Mexico 


>". ARVIE ELDRED, Executive 
New York State Teachers Association (249 
State Street, Albany, New York), announces a re- 
markably fine tour through the “Old South” to 
charming old Mexico, June 30-July 24, under 
auspices of his Association. Leaving Washington 
this tour includes a 4000-mile rail trip and a 2000- 
mile boat trip, visiting both Mexico and Cuba 
with stop-overs en route at Atlanta, the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
Texas, Monterrey, Mexico City and Havana. Any- 
one interested in joining Dr. Eldred’s party 
should write to him immediately for reservations. 


Secretary, 
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Full Summer Curriculum 
at University College 


(Downtown Night Division—University of Southern California) 


Open from June 18 to July 27 


PPORTUNITIES for study during the vacation period are offered, 

with usual advantages of University credit, by UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE during the coming summer. In the division of Education 
the curriculum presents 16 courses, all applicable toward degrees and 
credentials. These are in addition to approximately 100 courses of Uni- 
versity standing in 48 separate departments. 

Summer courses at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE enable the active or 
prospective teacher to carry on without interruption during late afternoon 
or evening hours. The staff has been carefully selected from the faculty 
at University Park and brings to its work special knowledge in a wide range 
of valuable subjects. For those who cannot attend full time on the Univer- 
sity Park campus, the downtown division offers exceptional advantages. 


SCHEDULE OF SUMMER QUARTER COURSES 


COURSE No. Instructor 
FUNDAMENTALS IN EDUCATION .... crete aces ; ‘ies Thompson 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES... z ; 3 103 Brown 
CHARACTER EDUCATION .... : sc Het -107 Starbuck & Staff 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION... -116 Hauck 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION..118 Hauck 
PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM............. ..127 Lane 
PSYCHOLOGY AND METHODS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 129 Adams 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, INTRODUCTORY |... 130 Scholtz 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD........000000020.... = 131 Raubenheimer 
MENTAL DIFFERENCES AND EDUCATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS............... 132 Lefever 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE & COUNSELING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 133 Clark 
INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL METHODS.......... 137 Watt 
EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS..... . 138 Tiegs 
SECONDARY EDUCATION .... ... 150 Touton & Watt 


CLASSROOM METHODS & MANAGEMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS....156 Crawford 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER-LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS . nena Weersing 


iinliiend Offering Courses 


Architecture, Fine Arts, Botany, Chemistry, Cinematography, Commerce and Economics, Comparative 
Literature, Education, English, French, German, History, International Relations, Italian, Music, Oriental 
Studies, Philosophy, Physical Education, Political Science, Psychology, Public Administration, Sociology, 
Spanish, Speech. 


Complete new Schedules for the Summer Quarter, listing the entire 
curriculum and full information regarding registration and credit, 
are now available. Write or phone for your copy today. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Transportation Bldg., 7th and cde Mall Los Angeles, California 









HEALTH*ECONOMY-REQUIRE | 


“American” Correct Posture Desks 








... For pupil comfort, teaching 
efficiency and lasting durability 


All‘*American” Desks arede- 
signed to induce good posture 








The 
models 
illustrated 
are stock 
designs 



























A Complete 
School Supply 
and Equipment 
Service for 
Every Schooi Need > 


School Desks . . . Auditorium Chairs 
Folding Chairs... Portable Bleachers 
Draper Window Shades. . .Venetian 
Blinds . . . Smith’s Heating Systems... 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture... Weber- 
Costello Old Reliable Hyloplate Blackboard 
. .. Weber-Costello Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board ... Pennsylvania Natural Slate Black- 
board ... Ditto Duplicating 
Machines and Supplies 












FREE Posture 
Poster and 
Seating Booklets 


will be mailed to 






school officials and 
teachers on request. 












We carry at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles a large stock of 
kindergarten materials and 
aids of all kinds. Write us for 
complete catalog, which we 
will gladly furnish on request. 


i 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY ¥@ 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


w SG*S FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES, CA 


521 MISSION STREET 6900 AVALON BOULEVARD . 








